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RESURGENCE of the 


NEW YORK GO CLUB 


FOR MANY REASONS, this has been a banner 
year for Go players. There has been a 
great deal of action throughout the 
country, and Go stones have been sold in 
unusual quantities. The appearance of 
Volume 6 of the Go Journal has had its 
effect, and there have been other publi- 
cations as well which have stirred up 
interest in the game---the new edition 
of Arthur Smith's book The Game of Go, 
and the arrival of Takagawats Ow to 
Play Go. 

In New York City in particular, re- 
cent events have placed the New York Go 
Club in an unusually strong position, 
with consequences that should interest 
all Go players. With the cooperation of 
the Nippon Club of New York, the Go* Club 
has been re-organized, bringing together 
players from many different groups. New 
playing quarters on the fourth floor of 
the Nippon Club, at 7 East 96th Street, 
have been ideal for this purpose. 

The re-organized New York Go Club has 
grown to over 60 members in a few weeks, 
and some twenty to thirty players may be 
found every week-end at the Go boards. 
These Go rooms, overlooking 96th Street 
just off Central Park East, are open to 
all members and guests Friday and Satur- 
day from eleven in the morning to one 
ofclock at night, and on Sunday from 
eleven AM to midnight. 


The New York Go Club has existed for 
many years, but until recently, it has 
suffered for lack of permanent playing 
quarters. In many cities, Go clubs meet 
in private homes, but the size of the 
New York club makes this impractical. 
In the early 50's, players met at the 
Marshall Chess Clubs; then in 1954-55, 
the club rented space in a brownstone 
house on West 84th Street. Later, in 


most 


1956, headquarters moved to the Buddhist 
Temple on Riverside Drive. But at the 


beginning of this year, the club lay dor- 


mant, and there was no central place in 
New York City where one could be sure of 
finding Go players. 

But on the other hand, interest in Go 
was not declining. In Washington Square 
Park, Go players began to. appear at. the 
stone tables used by chess and checker 


players throughout the spring and summer. 


On late August evenings, from three to 
twelve Go boards were operating in‘the 
park, each surrounded by a small crowd 
of spectators. The supply of Go boards 
disappeared from all local sources, and 
several importers sent large orders for 
boards and stones to Japan, to cope with 
the situation. 


Quite remote from this activity, an- 
other group interested in Go was also 
re-~forming after many years of dormancy. 
The Nippon Club of New York is an organ- 
ization supported primarily by Japanese 
merchants and bankers living and trading 
in this country, first formed in 1915 to 
offer Japanese nationals in New York the 
food, society and recreation which was 
congenial to them. But in 1942, 
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the club's assets were seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and it was 
dissolved ten years later. 

In March, 1956, the Nippon Club was 
reinstated, and some $400,000 was raised 
to purchase and outfit a building. A 
private mansion at 7 East 96th Street 
was chosen---a narrow but gracefully de- 
Signed structure. The building does not 
open directly onto 96th Street, but to a 
short paved driveway, protected by a 
pair of twelve-foot bronze doors. The 
charm of the circular marble staircases, 
and the high-ceilinged drawing rooms are 
offset by a small automatic elevator. 

Most importantly for American Go 
players, the purpose of the Nippon Club 
as described in the Charter, was aug- 
mented by adding the words “to promote 
mutual understanding, better relations, 
and cultural relations between nations". 
The manager of the Nippon Club, Mr. 
Mitsuo Horiguchi, is ,an exceptionally 
keen Go player (Third Dan). He felt 
that nothing could contribute better to 
this purpose than the game of Go, and 
believed that the Nippon Club would wel- 


come American Go players in its Go rooms. 


Mr. Horiguchi met with officers of 
the national American Go Association, 
and after many months of planning, an 
organizing meeting of New York Go play- 
ers was held in early September. Repre- 
sentatives of four groups were presents: 
non-Japanese American players; American- 
born Japanese (Nisei); the older genera- 
tion of Japanese-Americans born in Japan 
(Issei)3; and Japanese nationals from 
the Nippon Club. — 

As a result of this meeting, the New 
York Go Club was re-organized as a 
branch of Nippon Kiin, the Japanese Nat- 
ional Go Association. This: means that 
the club will be able to award degrees, 
and have permanent contacts with profes- 


Sional Japanese players. With the ap- 
proval of the Nippon Club, these arrange- 
ments were concluded on October 5th, and 
play has been carried on since that date 
at a steadily increasing tempo. 

Dues have been set at $2.00 a month, 
and all those interested in the game of 
Go are eligible for membership. Those 
who are already members of the Nippon 
Club can become voting members of the 
New York Go Club for $5.00 a year. 

The president of the New York Go Club 
is Tokusaburo Fujisawa, a director of 
the Bank of Japan. There are three 
vice-presidents, one from each of the 
major groups that make up the clubs: Ed- 
ward Lasker, 1st Dan (non-Japanese Amer- 
icans); Takao Matsuda, 5th Dan (Nisei); 
and John Y. Matsumoto (Issei). Mr. 
Horiguchi is the Secretary, and the 
Treasurer is Yoshinobu Sakakura of the 
Nippon Club, head of the New York branch 
of Mitsui & Company. 

The club plans many activities to 
promote the game of Go, in cooperation 
With the American Go Association. lLec- 
tures and demonstrations of Go before 
chess clubs and other groups are being 
offered, and the club hopes to set up 
close relations with nearby Go groups in 
eastern cities. Eventually, a nation- 
wide tournament may be held, and visits 


of Japanese professional players may be 
expected more frequently. 

A six-week round-robin tournament is 
now in progress, in which some three 
dozen members are enlisted. The strong- 
est player in the club is Takao Matsuda, 
5th Dan; there are five 3rd Dans listed 
on the club roster, and almost 2 dozen 
more 4th Kyu or above. Mr. Matsuda has 
been appointed instructor for the club, 
and it is expected that many players 
will show marked improvement in the near 
future. 
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TWO-STONE HANDICAP FUSEKI 


By Minoru Kitani, 9th Dan 


(THIS ARTICLE is from Volume 4 of "The 
Grand Strategy Game of Go" and is pre- 
sented through the courtesy of Mr. 
Roger Newlander. Volume 4 covers’ the 
fuseki, or opening phases, of games 
played with two or more handicap stones. 
For the first selection from this book 
we have taken two games at two stones. 


With games at two or three stones 
handicap the game definitely has what 
may be called a fuseki stape. However, 


it is true that a game at a handicap of 
two or three stones has less scope than 
one with no handicap. Ina game at two 
stones it is not possible to find a fus- 
eki which will assure victory for black, 
but this may be a possibility with a 

three stone handicap. ) 


GAME I 
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°2 is modern strategy with the object 
of simplifying the fuseki. One of the 
purposes of this move is a later play at 
DLO or K16 creating a formation know as 
"san-ren-sei" (3 stars along a side). 

°3 may also be played at P3 or 03, 
but in any event white should play in 
this corner. Should white play else- 
where black would immediately attack in 
the lower right hand corner. 

4 is the most important of the vital 


points on the sides. This play stops 
white's advance from the corner and also 
serves aS an expansion from the upper 
right corner. Black may also play 4 at 
RY, which would no longer be considered 
an extension, but is still a good play. 

°5 and ®6 are standard plays. If 05 
is omitted black could extend to R/-s 
which would make a large difference in 
the development of the game. 

At one time it was considered good 
for black to play ®6 at QI14. Present 
theory holds that black should not mind 
having the right side open as he has the 
possibility of creating large center in- 
fluence and also threatens to press the 
white formation with a turn play at P8. 


The aggressive nature of this move fits 
the modern strategy of Go. However, 95 
and °6 are also satisfactory to white, 
as he gains territory in exchange for 
black's potential influence. 

When white's corner closure is a o- 
keima-jimari (°3-03) it is usual to play 
°5 at RY? instead of R8. Black should 
then modestly play °®6 at Q14 since the 
turn move mentioned above has lost most 
of its sting. 

Instead of ®8-Q14 black may try the 
pincer play shown in figure 1. Figure 1 
Shows a well known joseki in which white 
invades the corner without losing sente. 
Black's compensation is his increased 
outside influence, which is not small. 


The plays °7 through °11 are a joseki 
which frequently occurs in even games. 

*12 is a vital point for both sides 
and threatens an extension and approach 
to white's territory at N3. %12 may 
also be played at either DLO or C10, but 
then white will seize the big point at 
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K3. This variation might be as follows: 
#1 2-DLO,..913-F3, 14206; +915-K3. 
Black's first thought for ®14 might 
be to follow the strategy of ®6 and play 
14 at K5. On second thought he will 
see that white's influence in the lower 
right hand corner is not large enough to 
require a jump move to K5 and for this 
reason F4 is preferred as a safety play. 
It should be noted that black still has 
the opportunity for a turn move at P8 
and ®14-F4 is made for territorial gain 
rather than outside influence, 
ABCDEFGHJKL 


A BCD EB FG 


DF oP ee 
Figure 2 Figure 3 

©15-919 follow the same theme as men- 
tioned above. Black may also play the 
pincer attack shown in figure 2. This 
joseki is considered good for black. 
The variatkon shown in figure 3 is not 
correct as black is too cramped in the 
corner. 

16 and ®18 are played as black then 
has the opportunity to play at the last 
oba (point of maximum potentiality) on 
®20. Since black will also have the 
chance to play at either P8 or C9 at 22 
he should be well satisfied with this 
game. 

A comparison of the main line with 
figure 4 demonstrates the importance of 
*20 in conjunction with ©16. Sometimes 
®16 is played at Fl17 and the difference 
between these moves is important. If 
black allows white to extend from the 
right as shown in figure 4 the situation 
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would be rather dangerous for black as 
the army around DIL6 is threatened. In 
addition white would have a strong de- 
fensive position should black play at a. 
In the main line black threatens this 
play against a far weaker white army. 
O21 may also be played as an exten- 
Sion at C8. However, ®22-P8 would press 
white along the right side and also cre- 
ate considerable outside influence. 
After 22 the Fuseki stage of the 
game has ended. Black has a good game. 


GAME IT 


This differs from Game I in that a 
"san-ren-sei" is formed on the upper 
Side of the board. @4 is an important 
play, which should be made before ®6, 


This may be seen by examining the fol- 
lowing lines ®4-K16, °5-R14, ®6-016, 07 
RLO. 
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°7 may also be played as_ shown in 
figure 1. After ®4 black's position is 
quite safe as long as he is able to play 
at R7 or S57. If white makes a peeping 
play at Q9 black should simply play at 
Qlo. If °7 is played elsewhere black 
may play at RL4, which prevents white 
from making a base for his army. In any 
event black should be well satisfied 
with the final outcome of figure l. 

The variation shown in figure 2 is 
too aggressive and is unreasonable. The 
correct answer for black is as_ shown. 
°8 and ®10 are played to separate the 
white stones and give black a strong de- 
fense. If °5 is played at O17 black 
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should answer at 016. 

°3, figure 1, might be played at S10 
in order to connect with the stones in 
the lower right corner. Black should 
then answer at Pl2 and white must play 
at Rll. If white fails to make this the 
sequence ®S9, °R9, ®S11, °QLO, ®R11 may 
be used to cut off the stone on Rl2. 
®S9 is correct. If the initial cut is 
played at Sll the white stones escape. 


Black might consider the following in- 


stead of ®8 of the main line: ®8-R15, °9 
Ql4, ®10-016. This would appear to be a 
gain of territory for black, but actu- 
ally this is not good as black is ex- 
posed to an attack at RL’. 

If instead of 9°13 white seeks to con- 
nect with the lower side with °13-S10, 
@14-P12, °15-Rl1 black will be able to 
seize the vital point at K3. °13 and 
°15 are played to pursue black and allow 
white to deploy on the lower side. It 
would be poor play for black to play ®16 
at K3 as white would answer at M9. 

O17 is played high in anticipation of 
the fight for control in the center. 
However, white may also extend low at L3. 

If white hastily plays °17, figure 3, 
®18 and ®20 are very effective replies. 
°26 is played to guard the corner with 
the plan of a capping play at GLO later 
in the game. Instead of °23-D2° white 
may try the followings °23-C13, e24.E3, 
OP5F1'7,  ©26-D14, °27=-B15, ®28-C17. - In 
this variation the white stone at F17 is 
isolated and the two whites around G3 
are in danger. Another line that may be 
considered is: °25-C3, ®26-C4, °27-E3, 
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©28-E10. In this line white's position 
in the lower left is not perfect unless 
B3 is played. The cap ELO controls the 
situation for black. The conclusion is 
that white should not play hastily on 
the left side, but rather should calmly 
await black's play by extending to °17 
of the main line. Should black prema- 
turely play on the left side, white will 
extend his influence with the variations: 
*18..C10,. 919-F3, ‘820-D6, °21-F5. - This 
situation, where both parties keep an im- 
portant point under surveillance rather 
than occupying it, should be carefully 
noted. After °21-F5 the position may 
not be bad for black, but he must give 
up the idea of an invasion on the lower 
side and also black must worry about the 
stones around P1O. So much for Fig. 3. 

®20 fully closes up to °l19 with the 
plan to increase black's sphere of in- 
fluence on the next play. If °21 is 
played at C6, then ®22-C4, °23-E10, ®24- 
Kl2, and white's position on the left is 
insecure and black has extended his in- 
fluence. 

©22 ends the fuseki stage. White now 
will plan to play against the upper left 
corner. lf white makes the commonplace 
play at a black will form a large corner 
with~a play at b, which was the reason 
for play ®20-Cl2. The continuation is: 
°c, Sd, Ce, ©f, and the white -stones C7 
and ClO are still not secure. Since 
white has problems the outcome is clear. 
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GO SEIGEN VS. 


TAKAGAWA 


Translated by Koshi Takashima 


In this game between Takagawa 8th Dan 
and Go Seigen 9th Dan, Takagawa played 


white. Note that the usual komi of 43 
points’ was not given to white in this 
game. The game was played on February 
2. and 22, 1957. Comments are by Taka- 
cawa. 
fills HL7 
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This game is noteworthy in that Go 
Seigen played a line which refutes "the 
major nadare joseki." This line has 
been used for the last 40 years and was 
shown as basic position 3, “Sacrifice 
Stone Tactics" volume 6, number 1, AGJ. 


Black White Black White 
1 R16 2 DA LY PZ 20 O4 
3 C16 4 QY eo oe 22 Sb 
> Ply 6 E16 29: o 24 R6 
7 BL? 8 D16 25 N4 26 N3 
9 DL7 LO CLS 2/ O02 28 N5 

ll F1L7 Zz 0 29 DLO 30 M4 

3 OS 14 Q6 31 D6 32 F16 

£5 G2 16 M3 33 G16 34 C17 

17 R3 18 P3 35 BLS 36 C18 


"Ruseki™ for 
White's in- 
center in- 


02.9%, It is unusual 
white to play on two stars. 
tention is to emphasize the 
stead of the corners. 

°6. This might also be 
shown in figure l. 


played as 


Se NYO Ww FP WN DW ay C OO 
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°8, Usually white plays this at F17. 
However, in this case this is not good 
as black has a strong position in the 
upper right hand corner. In the case 
where black has a high "shimari"™ (corner 
closure) °1-°5 figure 2 are strong plays. 
Later a white play at a is very good. 
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This is correct. If ®11 F16 
then the play would follow figure 3. 
°6 can be played as the white stones can- 
not be captured in a ladder. 

S16. If this is. played.at -R3. then 
*17-L3 and the continuation is too easy 
for black. 

©25. In this case, where the capture 
of ©25 in a ladder is possible for white, 
black usually plays °25-02. However, 


Pil. 
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black uses this play to be able to play 


at °29 and ®31 on the left side. While 
this line allows black to make these 
plays it developes considerable strength 
for white in the center. 

®29. Go Seigen commented that black 
should play Bl6 instead. In that case 
white would answer at DLO. 

O32. If white plays at F4 instead 
black would play at B16 and the three 
white stones around D16 would be very 


weak. 

Black White Black White 
37 BL7 38 B18 49 GL5 50 E14 
39 BL5 40 G17 51 Cl4e 52 F4 
41 HL? 42 G18 53 Gil 54 F12 
43 F18 4, H18 55 Fil 56 H13 
45 Dlg 46 E19 57 ML7 58 J1L5 
4? Dlg 48 JL? 


°37. This is a new play, which has 
never been used in the "nadare joseki" 
before. B1L5 is the standard move. The 
view is held by many players that this 
line refutes the entire joseki, as black 
has the better of it regardless of how 
white plays. 

C46. Very bad play. °46-J17, wait 
ting to see how black would answer would 
be much better. When this was played, 
white expected that black would fill at 
“1, figure 4, instead of at ®49 of the 
main line. When this variation is used 
then E-17 should be played before ®5, 
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which allows white to play at 912. If 
white choses this variation without the 
the stone at E-17 then: ®1, 92, 93, %, 
®5, °12, and then black can play at 10, 
which results in a large difference in 
favor of black when this is compared 
with figure 4. 

However, ®49 upset white's plan and 
resulted in °46 becoming a poor move. 
If instead of ©46-E19 white had played 
O46-J17, ®47-G15, O48-E14, *®49_c14, 050- 
F14 white would have the ko fight of 
figure 5. Black may also play the line 
of figure 6, in which white loses the 
double ko, but this line gives white a 
chance to develop a ko elsewhere. 
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@51. White will have a hard time to 
handle the group around E16 if black 
plays 51 at F13 instead. In figure 7 06 
is not sente as white a and black b have 
been played. If these plays have not 
been played, then °6 is sente because 
black will lose if white plays atc. 

©53. Black gives up the three Stones 
around G16 to advance into the center. 
To try to save these stones by playing 
at J15 would be poor play. The vari- 
ation shown in figure 8 would be wel- 
come by white because of his strength in 
the center. If white should play 02, 
fig.8, at a then black would answer at b 
with the better position. i 
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O54, This play makes black strong, 
but if this is played at H13 then black 
may play at J1l5 and try to save three 
stones. | 

056. With this play white can cap- 
ture the black stones with one more play. 
If this is played at H14, then black may 
still have a chance as_ shown in figure 
9. After black 6 white fills at 3. The 
following plays are @a, Sb, ®c, Od, ®e, 
Of, ®f and black escapes if the ladder 
is favorable. | eee | 
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©57.. If black plays instead’ at the 
point of 58, J15, then white would play 
at the point of 57, ML7. Instead black 
gives up the three stones around G16 to 


two white 


obtain sente. 


Black White Black White 
59 EY 60 E3 107 L13 =: 108 _~—FLS5 
61 D3 62 C4 109 018 110 N13 
63 C3 = 64 B3 111 N12 112 013. 
65 B2 66 BY 113 012 114 P13 
67 E2 68 F3 115.010 116 J11 
69 F2 70 E5 117 Lil 38118 J9 
71. H3 oo 119 L9 120 F5 
73 F4 74 RIY 121 G4 122. D7 
75 K16 76K15 123 H8 124 J8 
"77 15 78116. 125.H6 126 F8 
79 M16 80 S16 127 H10 128 J1O 
81 S17 82 Q16 129 G8 130 P11 
83 R15 84Q15 131 08 132 PO 
85 R17 86 Q14 133 09 134 BLO 
87 J16 88 M6 135 T16 136 S14 
89 LL7:. 90 QL7" 137°P8 ‘138 Q8 
91 Q18 92 S15 139 E6 140 G5 
93 H15 94 HL7f< 141 FO <°1h2 H5 
95 J1I4 / 96.K14 7 143.07": TAL. 18 
97 dre ""9S Re 145° K8 2 E46 KO 
99,K13 100 WY 147 k7 148 L1o 
101 M13 102 K17 149: M9 150 MLO 
103 Li6f 104-M4 (15h je 


105 N14 106 G14 
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®59.°61. Good plays. If black plays 
at the point of 73, F4, instead then 060 
E5, ®61-C3, °62-D3, ©63-C4. White would 
welcome this variation because of his 
strong position on the right side. 

°62. If this is: played at, C3, then 
the variation of figure 10 could follow. 
If black plays elsewhere after °9, then 
a white play at a is sente. Therefore 
black would choose the variation of fig- 
ure ll, which is good for black. 
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Figure 10 


®71. Good play. If instead black 
plays at F4 figure 12 would follow. The 
stones at the right allow 
white to play elsewhere as a black play 
at ais not sente and so black plays at 
D5. The ko fight after 012 is bad for 
black. Instead of 10, figure 12, the 
line of figure 13 may also be played and 
this is also bad for black. 
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Figure 12 Figure 13 


mee A better play for black would 
be RIL2° and then if white plays at the 
point of 73 black should answer at Pll. 
O74, The last “oba.".The game is 
now very close. : 
O41 elsewhere ©) 
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Figure 14 


°76-978. These were played to gain 
sente. However, the variation of figure 
14, where white plays 2 at the point of 
°78 of the main line, is better than °76 
for white. With this variation black 
would not have the opportunity to play 
the squeeze attack of ®93-°107. If in- 
stead of 976 white plays at the point of 
°87, then figure 15 would be very useful 
to black. | 
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Figure 15 


°84. Very bad play as this loses the 
game for white. Instead white should 
play at S15. Figure 16 shows this con- 
tinuation, after which white still has a 
chance to win. | 
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Figure 16 
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86. If white’ plays‘at OL7 instead, 
then figure 17. This is not considered 
quite satisfactory as it spoils things 
in the center for white. 

*87. If black plays at S15 then °88. 
LI4, °89-L17, °90-M14, which is good for 
white. This is the follow up that white 
anticipated when he chose °84, 

°92. <A safety play would be at the 
point of ®99, but then black plays at 
the point of °92 and white loses the 
game. : 

®93-°107. This is fine play. After 
this "shibori™ (squeeze play) the game 
is black's. 
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°110. O10 is better. Since white 
has a lost game he decided to take a 
chance. After 151 white loses the 
center groups and resigns. 
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ADVANCED 


STRATEGY 


By Kaku Takagawa, 9th Dan 


Part Two 


(THIS IS THE SECOND installment of 
Takagawa's book on Advanced Strategy, 
in which he analyzes in detail the 
strategic thinking in several of his 
own games. The discussion of Game lL 
has been brought to move 23, as shown 
in the basic diagram 1-29, where the 
Situation in the upper right is almost 
resolved. ) 
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Basic Diagram 1-29 


The closing plays in the upper right 
corner, °24 and °26, are played to pre- 
vent black's play at the point of 26 and 
also to strengthen the weak white forma- 
tion in this area. 

White may consider other plays at 
this time. For example, a play at R9 
might be an effective move. 

If white closes the lower left corner 
then black should play around the star 
on the lower side, and white must’. then 
play °24 and °26 of the diagram. This 
line would allow black to continue at 
27. If the reader carefully studies 
other games, he will note that the form 
of °24 and °26 occurs frequently. 

Black 27 could have been played as an 
attack against the lower left hand cor- 
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Diagram 14 


ner. The play might then follow the va- 
riation shown in Diagram l14, and it 
would be difficult to prove which is the 
stronger line of play. 

White 28, closing the lower left cor- 
ner, is a logical and proper play. An- 
other alternative is for white to attack 
the lower right with °03, °Q6, °K4. This 
strengthens white's sphere of influence 
along the lower side, and it is diffi- 
cult to say if this is better than the 
main line of play. The sequence would 
then continue exactly as in Diagram 14. 

Returning to the basic diagram, it 
should be obvious that black should play 
from the direction of 29. Black has the 
choice of #99, one point to the right, 
or on the center star. If 29 is played 
one line to the right, then the varia- 
tion of Diagram 15 is strong for white. 
White might also play this line when °29 
is played on the star. 

The variation of Diagram 15, through 
°6, is a standard line of play. White 
secures a large position. Black may be 
able to invade, but if black plays to 
strengthen the left side, the five black 
stones on the upper side will become in- 
secure. 
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Diagram 15 


Black 5 might also be played at the 
point two lines above ®3, "Tobi", but 
then white will be able to attack the 
lower right corner with the result that 
about half of black's territory will be 
destroyed. This Diagram shows a reason- 
able gain for both sides. 
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Basic Diagram 30-39 


Turning to Basic Diagram 30-45, we 
may first consider what would happen if 
the variation shown in Diagram 16 is 
followed. After ©°6, white may play at 
the point two lines above 6, with the 
result that there is little possibility 
of a fierce fight developing in this 
area. 

If °30 is played one line lower, on 
L3, then either Diagram 17 or Diagram 18 
would normally follow. Since the high 
invasion of the basic diagram is nearer 
to the center, it also has the threat of 
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Diagram 16 


an attack against the five black stones 
on the upper side. If ®2 of Diagram 17 
is played at the point of 6 in Diagram 
16, the result would follow Diagram 16. 
It is more desirable for Black to ad- 
vance into the center of the board at 
this stage of the game. 
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Diagram 17 


In Diagram 18, °2 may be played in 
answer to °1. The development through 
8 is quite common. It is doubtful if 
white will be able to achieve his objec- 
tive of fighting for the center. 
Returning to the basic diagram, we 
can clearly see the idea of a play near- 
er to the center in the development 
through °38. This is why the high inva- 
Sion is chosen as a light play and dis- 
regards possible gains on the third line. 
®31 is forced, as this point cannot be 
handed over to white under any circum- 
stances. The exchange of °36 with 37 
is an effective one and is often played. 
We will now explain at some length 
the effect of 9°38 on the five stones on 
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Diagram 18 
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the upper side. White plans to play ata 
in the basic diagram in order to prevent 
black from easily connecting his five 
stones in the center. It will be risky 
play for black to counterattack directly 
against this stone as while will be able 
to attack the right side after further 
play around a. 

Earlier it was stated that the five 
black stones form a thick sphere of in- 
fluence in the center. Now, why does 
the play at a become so vitally impor- 
tant? It is because the development of 
a white sphere of influence around °26 
has reduced the power of black's five 
stones. Also the black group around ®29 
is pressed by 9°38. Frequently a sphere 
or formation, which may appear strong or 
thick at first, gradually weakens. Af- 
ter all, thickness or strength is rela- 
bLVE, 
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Diagram 19 may appear to be similar 
to a play at a in the basic diagram, but 
here °l is not good. If white plays at 
the point to the right of °1, black will 
naturally play at the point one line to 
the right of ©2. It should be noted 
if Black answered [a with a play below 
Ca at N13, white would certainly not an- 
swer to the left with M4. (He will 
play 013 instead.) On the other hand, 
if white answers °2, Diagram 19, with a 
play to the right of 02, black will 
first play at the point to the right of 
1, and regardless of how white plays, 
black need have no worries about the 
center. Also, black's sphere on the 
right side will gradually become stabil- 
ized and increase in strength. | 

The reader should note that frequent- 
ly, in other situations, white will play 
at the point of.a. a es 7 

If black tries to advance into the 
center with 939, white should pursue the 
black stones, and as a result white's 


sphere of influence in the center will 
be strengthened and black's five stones 
will be threatened. For this reason 
black chooses a defensive move for play 
39, which is potentially large, and 
helps to secure the black stones. This 
play also prepares to strike at white's 
weak point to the right of ®31. Thus it 
may be said that 39 is a good play for 
the present circumstances. 

It should be noted that while consi- 
derable mention has been made of the 
five black stones on the upper side, at 
the present time the question of their 
security has not arisen in the actual 
play. The development through 39 is on- 
ly remotely connected with these stones. 
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Basic Diagram 40-51 


There should be no question about the 
exchange of S40 with @41. If white 
plays at the point of 43 instead of at 
42, then black should play at the point 
two lines to the left of 41 with the re- 
sult that black is driven into white's 
sphere of influence on the left side. If 
white then tries to defend the left side 
black will be able to attack at either 
the point two lines to the right of 41, 
or at the point above the side star. 

White 42 is a very good play and 
helps to defend against either of the 
two black attacks mentioned above. The 
next white play will depend upon how 
black handles the right side. 

Black 43 is a peculiar play. Even if 
this play is omitted white will require 
more than one play to threaten the black 
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group. Black should have played either 


at P1LO or Q8 to prevent white's invasion. 


White 44 is a natural play at a vital 
point. After this black's game becomes 
difficult as a result of the poor play 
at. O38 

If ®1, Diagram 20, is played instead 
of °45 in the basic diagram, this might 
be very good for black, but it is doubt- 
ful if this line will succeed. The 
moves shown in Diagram 20 are all forced 
plays. Black is fortunate in that white 
cannot capture the two black stones a- 
bove 6 in a ladder. 
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Diagram 20 Diagram 21 


However, after °8 black should be sat- 


isfied with the variation shown in Dia- 
gram 21. If black tries to fight here he 


Will fail as shown in diagrams 22 and 23. 


In Diagram 21, black territory is great- 
ly reduced, and as a result the 5 black 
stones on the upper side are unstable. 
In this situation black has a poor posi- 
tion. 
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Diagram 22 Diagram 23 
Because of the above weakness, black 
was forced to play at 45 of the basic 
diagram, allowing white a free hand to 
play 946, ete. It should be noted that 
this is the result of black's poor play. 
Black 45 may appear to be a dull move, 
but in this case no better move can be 
expected. Black secures the corner, & 
waits to see how white will continue. It 


is quite important to secure one side, 
and it is not sound play to seek a fight 
while one side is unstable. 

White 46 is called "Hara ni tsukeru" 
(to place sideways), and is a type of 
play often used. White sacrifices the 
stone at 44 in order to fight in this 
area. If instead of 46 White tries to 
connect by playing at the point 2 lines 
below 49, P8, then black will answer at 
the point of 49 and there will not be 
room for white to fight in this area. 47 
and 49 are played to simplify the situa- 
LOD. 
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Diagram 25 


Diagram 24 


Diagram 24 shows the consequence of 
playing at ®1 instead of at 47 in the ba- 
sic diagram. °6 threatens the five black 
stones on the upper edge. 

Returning to the main line,®51 is too 
cautious. Instead of this move, black 
should have played at the point one line 
to the left of 49, and the play would 
have continued as shown in Dia. 25. In 
the actual continuation, White occupied 
the point to the left of 49, with the re- 
sult that black's position became inse- 
cure. : 

An examination of the position after 


52 and 54 will show that black's sphere 
of influence on the right side has been 
destroyed, and at the same time black's 
position in the upper right corner and 
upper side has become thin, while white 
has developed a thick position in the 
center. ®43 and ®51 together with the 
effective white placement at 46 were re- 
sponsible for this. 
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Basic Diagram 52.57 


Diagram 25 shows the effectiveness of 
a black play at the point of 952, If 
white plays at the point below 4, the 
black answer will be at 53, with the re- 
sult that white does not have an ideal 
Shape. In the diagram white can play a 
“hane™ at P9 and achieve a position that 
is perfectly safe. 

If black does not play at 55, then 
white will play at °1 and °3 of Diagram 
26. The continuation is shown in Dia- 
gram 27. °5 and °7 are large plays, and 
at the same time threaten the black men 
which may have some trouble in manufact-— 
uring eyes. At least this problem must 
be considered in making future plays. 
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Diagram 26 


Diagram 27 


Another variation that should have 
been considered earlier is to play 53 at 
the point below 52. White would then an- 
swer at the left of this stone and black 
would again be forced to play at 53. 
Therefore, it is not likely that this is 
better than the main line of play. 


(The study of Game 1 will be conclud- 
ed in the next issue. The game now will 
pivot about the territory to be divided 


im the lower left corner, and black's in- 


vasion at ©57 will be discussed next.) 


+o+ 


RECENTLY Mr. John Goodell, of The River- 
Side Research Laboratories, 47 W. Water 
Street, St. Paul, Minn., published an 
elementary book on the game of Go, which 
is called The World of Ki. This book may 
interest other Go players in that it con- 
nects the game of Go with communication 
theory in a general way, and takes up 
other board games briefly as well. 


Since becoming interested in Go, Mr. 
Goodell has also started to produce Go 
boards and stones. The less expensive 
sets have ceramic stones, while the 
better sets have glass stones which very 
closely resemble the better Japanese 
sets. He has also imported several tons 
of stones from Japan. For further in- 
formation on Mr. Goodell's materials, we 
Suggest that readers write directly to 
him at the above address, 


+04 


A GOOD MANY copies of Arthur Smith's The 
Game of Go have been ordered by readers. 


Despite its age, this is still the most 


comprehensive one-volume work on Go now 
available, and the new edition is an ex- 
cellently designed piece of work. Copies 
may be had from The American Go Associa- 
tion, 9/7 Cedar Ave., Hackensack, N. J., 
at $1.75 post paid. 
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- from “Raising Your Strength", Volume 
VI, No. 1, Page 103° Diagram 1-B: 
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EVEN GAME FUSEKI 


STUDIES 


By Honinbo Shusai 


Maneuver 26 


Fe HO WwW BN W aI CGC OHO 


I. White's eighth move, a high offen- 
Sive, 1S combined with °10 to upset 
the design of °®7. The purpose of 


this "light" play is not immediately 
obvious to the opponent. 


White could play his °6 at Q4, R8, or 
in the lower right hand corner. 

®7 could be played at "taka shimari" 
at Q5 to pave the way fora subsequent 
extension at J3. These plays have been 
discussed repeatedly. 

Should White play °8 low at R5, it 
would be immediately liable to a pincer 
attack at R9. (This also is the usual 
sequence. ) 

To play 9°10 after obliging black to 
respond at ®9 is a premeditated plan on 
the part of white. Should black dislike 
this sequence of white's extension °10 on 
the right-hand side, black might forego 
his ®9 in favor of a pincer play at R8, 
to be followed by the joseki of °Q4, °R3, 
°04, ®P3, 9°07, and ®N3. Then, in view of 
the general situation, it would be a log- 
ical step for white to play high at Q12 
on the right hand side. 


II. Black's weakness at FY limits him to 


a moderate expansion at ClO. 


White's closure 9°12 at the upper left 
is of course an important placement, but 
he might well play this hand in the vic- 
inity of °6 to follow the usual joseki 
sequence. 

Black could play his ®13 at 14 (kosumi 
tsuke) to upset white's foothold. 

White might play F4 instead of °14. 
These plays are more fully discussed un- 
der joseki. 

The sequence from ®15 and on through 
°22 is inevitable, and on black's part it 
is his premeditated plan. Black now ex- 
pands along the side. His ®23 if played 


a step wider at C10, would be question- 
able. 
Note: Needless to say, there is a set 


of fundamental principles 
every placement. This is especially true 
in the case of width and narrowness of 
extensions, in which case circumstances 
Should be given chief consideration. In 
this diagram, if the point F4 were closed 
tightly, and if the white closure of the 
left-hand upper corner were at D15 in- 
stead, black would be able to afford a 
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Diagram 2 
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wider extension without reserve. 
Circumstances have obliged white to 
forego immediate operations along the up- 
per side in favor of 924 up the right- 
hand side (although apparently either °33 


or °25 seems feasible for the white place- 


ment in view of the "dai keima shimari™ 
on the upper left and the white stone at 
the upper right). 

Black 31 should be carefully noted. 
©32 instead of ®31 would be totally inef- 
fective since white has already consoli- 
dated on the upper left. 

Note: Regarding the sequence from °26 
to ®29, the reader is requested to re-ex- 
amine carefully the explanation given to 
the sequence of 934 and on through 937 in 
Maneuver 25. 
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III. White's °36 invites black to play at 
©37, Which in turn allows 938. 


White 34 enlarges the territory along 
the right-hand side, and at the same time 
presses against the black formation along 
the upper side. It has an excellent al- 
ternative at 235 below. In the latter 
event, black would press at Pl2 against 
the white formation on the right-hand 
Side, and at the same time enlarge his 
own sphere on the upper side. 

White 36 is an extension of 9°34. °38 
has been played to guard against black's 
threat at N18 in view of the closing of 
the gap with ®°37. Should black attempt 
to play elsewhere at °39, white would 
take the advantage at 939, obliging black 


to respond at M16, which would result in 
white's further dash to K15 to his great 
advantage. 

White 40 is a light-footed invasion 
into the black territory below. 

Should white forego his °42 in favor 
of °43, the corner would be completely in 
black's possession. 

IV. Difficulty in the order of play. 

of white's 
034. ‘This 
Cll of Fig- 


Let us examine the sequence 
substitution of ©1 below for 
variation would follow through 
ure 1 in the normal procedure. 

(1). Variation from white Let 
white occupy PLO instead of M6. The se- 
quence would be ®R5, ORG, ®N6, ON7, M6. 

(2). A variation starting with °5 of 
the standard procedures °Q9 instead of 
R4 would be followed by ®R5, OR6, ®L11. 

(3). A variation starting with °9 of 
the standard procedures white's neglect 
of °9 in favor of Ll1l for mid-field op- 
erations would be countered by ®S6 on the 
right-hand side, with further potential 
black pressure at P9. 

(Carefully note the 
above. ) 
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